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The Esemplastic Psychic Force 
William Phillips (Ed.) 


Art and Psychoanalysis. New York: Criterion Books, 1957. Pp. xxiv 


Reviewed by Harotp G. McCurpy 


4 Zener nd Lund- eve ne conce discret \ ] d 

nom raged nay I some professio 4 here 

rev pect irre? ) page his « ) ‘ es 

bersonalits Since ther vhich will seem dull or unpro 

kept his 1 nd ng and though all are repr d some 

in psychology and psychoanalytic inter- have been read more than once before WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
pr n. For CP he + 1 Siever’ [wenty-six authors (wide known or 


Freud on Broadway (Jan. 1956, 1, 12 deserving to be) are represented by as ing by Franz Alexander. There is one by 
in CP’s Oth birthday number. He does many pieces; and William Phillips..co- Theodor Reik which deals tar 


igentially 


research on small-group behavior, per- editor for many years of The Partisan with music. For the rest, the discussion 
eptual schemata, and the psychogal- Review, has contributed a preface and revolves around literary art. As Phillips 
van esponse, yet is nevertheless a 1 bemused introduction to the anthol- remarks, good psychoanalytic studies of 

1 enough poet to have published A ogy which he has so discriminatingly the non-literary arts are rare—perhaps, 
» I ’ k i poen nd to put ogether fror books and leading is he suggests, because ideology is more 


have ‘made’ the Poetry Awards volume magazines. Freud and Thomas Mann. _ easily assimilated into it than form 
1956. See why CP wanted him for Rosenzweig and Trilling, Gorer and Ed- 


Ch ew? He 1vs that Colerids 1y mund Wilson he editor himself and 
that esemplastic means “moulding into the twenty others, have things to say Pus great question runs through the 


unity,” and sure enough, the Oxford which are as intelligent, as exciting, as book. Is the artist, in particular the 


pertinent to our modern self-evaluation, literary artist, more burdened by men- 
whether they are writing about Dostoev- tal disease than the rest of humanity? 
M AN in his role of artist is a topic sky or Alice in Wonderland or Philoc- Partly, the question is an accidental off- 


less familiar to psychologists than tetes, as one is likely to get within the shoot of psychoanalytic preoccupations 
man-as-machine or man-as-animal. Psy- covers of a book. My advice is to Freud began by investigating neurosis: 


choanalysis alone. among the current buy it he was led by that to the dream; and 


systems, has an absorbing interest in The title is slightly misleading. It is thence he proceeded to drama and fic- 


him: and this is because psychoanalysis not art in general which is surveyed. tion—Sophocles, Shakespeare, the nov- 


ulone, is centrally concerned with the There is a single essay on modern paint- _ elists—as blood-kindred of the dream 


A JOURNAL OF REVIEWS 
Dr. McCurdy is Professor of Psychol- imagination, of which the madman, the \ 
gy at the University of North Caro- lover, and the poet are notoriously all a nd _f 
lina. Twenty yea 120 he was being compact ax 
trained at Duke, when McDougall and Io anyone who shares this intere rome t a 
1 


Thus, literature was seen as comparable 
to the typical material of a psychoana- 
lytic interview, and so, almost by defi- 
linked to 


literary 


nition, was mental disorder 
artist, that public 


a neurotic 


Ergo, the 
dreamer, was 

But all people dream. Everyone then 
by this logic If so, the lit- 


erary artist is not peculiar: he is a neu- 


is neurotic 


rotic, like everybody else, and in analyz- 
ing him as such we discover his human 
nature but not his art. This is about the 
conclusion which Trilling reaches in a 
lucid essay and which the editor would 
like to endorse 
Our difficulties might thus be neatly 
resolved if it were not for two 
related phenomena in the other essays 
—the decided relish with which the psy- 
choanalysts go after the neurotic éle- 
in the writer, as if they were 


and the 


equally pronounced conviction of many 


smelling out something vital, 
of the literary critics that neurosis does 
indeed have an intimate connection with 
literature one way or another. The es- 
thetic and the medical points of view 
seem to 


converge on the proposition 


that imaginative literature is generated 

by mental disorder. or at least nourished 

by it 
Is it 


strange 


possible that 


conclusion 


this somewhat 
simply reflects our 
contemporary assessment of imagina- 
tion itself? In the Freudian theoretical 
analysis, imagination (the primary proc- 
ess) is prior to 


and more ba: 


perception and judgment of expediency 
(the secondary process). Still. it is re- 
garded as dangerous, as continually men- 
structure of the 
sonality. It is one 


(which 


ipparent 


acing the adult per- 


source of religion 


Freud tried to exorcise), the 
antithesis of empirical science 
(which he cultivated), and the inescap- 
able prerequisite to art (toward which 
he was ambivalent), as well as a power- 
ful ingredient in the troubles of psycho- 
analytic patients 

There can be little question that the 
literary creator encourages his imagina- 
tion, “invites his soul.” as Whitman 
says. Even in fairly humdrum cases he 
imitates the Delphian sibyl to the ex- 
tent of going off into a corner by him- 
self. He 


crowd. By 


does not well in a 


incubation, 


operate 
isolation, and 
more idiosyncratic devices, he reduces 


? 


the barriers erected against the primary 
This, in itself 
as odd. If 


released in a real 


strikes the 
now. 


process 
the imag- 
flood. the 


much as the 


crowd-man 
ination is 
writer quite as ancient 
sibyl can be charged with madness. be- 
cause what 


sweeps over him, as every 


honest dreamer knows, is at 
ferent from the routine 
ception, and may be devastatir 
through its hideousness or its beauty 
The Philistine 
what he deserved 


would sav that he got 


The one essayist in this anthology 


who seems the least distrustful of 


imagination is, not very 


surpri 
the one who was himself a master artist 
Thomas Mann not only sets Freud's 


in historical 


achievement perspective 


without in the least  belittli it and 

manages to introduce the name of Jung 

appreciatively while continuing to honor 

Freud. but he also proposes an attitude 

toward the imagination designed to in- 
h daily life. He 


each individual should frankly ac- 


tegrate it wit 
that 


cept his private personal myth, with its 


suggests 


elements of typicality and eternal 


currence, and learn to value hims 

“a fresh incarnation of the traditiona 
upon earth.” For, he “The myth 
is the legitimization of life: 


through and 


awareness 


savs 
only 
self- 


in it does life find 


sanction. consecration.” 
Whether or not everv individual can 
self-consciously become his own drama- 
own drama. or can gain 
mental health through acknowledging 
that he plays a mythical role which has 
been played by someone or many be- 
fore him. one thing is perfectly evident 
This Mann’s 
own willingness to submit himself freely 
to the which is precisely 
what is missing in the essays of the 
others. the non-artists who stand on the 


tist and his 


recommendation reveals 


imagination 


outside of the 
look in. 

Is this the secret then? A willing ac- 
ceptance of the myth which the imag- 
ination produces? Not 
which is the 


subordination 


mystery attempting to 


and 
‘normal’: not 
which is the 


‘abnormal’; but docility. meekness, an 


rejection 
repression 


unwilling 


openhearted welcome to the Stranger at 
the dark gate? Is this the indispensable 
prescription for artistic power? Mann 


goes much further still, and foresees a 


human future in which such hospitality 
to the superindividual will be the rule 
of normal living, as in some measure 
it has been in times past 
Assume for the moment that Mann 
has an authentic view of human nature 
especk 
the truth about the 
What 


terms 


psychological system has 


and the scope necessary tor fol- 


lowing where he leads? Or assume that 


he is another of those raving prophets 


outside rational 


What 


where he is 


who always stand 


schemes of thought psychologi- 
show 


As I have said 


hoanaly sis alone 


cal system can 
error? before, it 
enough 

vevs to be 

judgment at 

cept for the 
to equate tk 
On the 


collection 


whole, the 
have 


Freudian line their 


dividual writers. Dostoevsky 
Poe, Henry 
Lewis C 


1 
au 


James, Swift. vor 


Jane Au 


suffering 


pear 
bidities drained on 


They are frequently depicted as 
in some unresolvable dilemma of 
tion. or as going 


insanity No one 


they ever did themselves or any other 


over the 


human being any 


itv. Furthermore 


themselves 
that 

What is palpably 
disc ussion is any adequate 
normality. How morbid do artists 
pear when compared with other sample 
of mankind? It will not do. of 


to compare the facade of so-called nor- 


course 
mal people with the open penetralia of 
both if 
we are to be fair. Whoever has lis- 


tened to a few 


the writer: we must get inside 


artists may be 


abilities of even Swift and von 


Kleist 


are anything extraordinary. If we match 


the visions of Kafka and Camus 


ciose 
in sur 
tematic 
nt. ex 
s been 
eurotic 
of this 
viated from the 
studies of in- 
Kafka 
Kleist 
Camus— 
Mas de: th in these essays. ap 
from various mor- 
stuck 
pus 
k into 
se that 
by their artistic 
activ many of the lit- 
erary critics who shrink from equating 
art itself with neurosis rather over 
life-stories of non- 
permitted to doubt 
whether the physic and mental dis- 
the latest news about the affairs of the 

2 


governments which supervise our edu- 
cation and our health and our 


+ 
satety ind welfare 


or has, nevertheless. managed 
general to get together in Art and P 


lay ude 


yonoanaly- 


large package without includ- » the the book, however 
singularly perceptive and nvthi 


sober-minded men The tr 


that these are ' reduce a tempt to ge 
uth be > SI t, physiologist, and psychol 

ituation is nothings _ at it the ri g n | interdisci- 
and orderly as the | : 


bands which march around it 


than such 


rganizational problem. Rather, his cor 
vill reexaminat 
N. book furnishes al P “ryt t 


on oft some 
answers 
even when footnoted dexed ir Irequen 


Optics with Mind and Body 
Left In 


Vasco Ronchi 


Optics: The Science of Vision. (Trans. from the Italian and rev. by Ed- 


ward Rosen.) New York: New York University Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 36 
31 


CONRAD MUELLER 


approach 


rver predon 


Vision, Visi 
Systems, The Ac 
ptical Imag 


across the fields 


HIS is an interesting and thought- 
provoking book; in some 
book; in very fev ; physiology, and psychology 
typical book on optics. It is writ- throughout the book the direction 
a physicist who is now director discussion is dictated by consid- 7 ' 
of the National Institute of Optics in of what is ; F4) mut ul problems to be 
Italy and whose name has been well complex science thi 


without any need 
known to laboratones ot 


optics and count recourse the eve 
the mu t permitted the 
n for several decades through the these the 1 l pe i 

is a chapter of physics physical science in 


> * 
) 
to many additional ambiguities and mis- 
{ 
this one generously is. Nor can we ex- ‘he concept of neurosis Is simply a last magnification, a point source. An indi- 
pect all the contributors to an anthol- verbal defense against recognition of cation of the views presented in the 
ogy to stand at an equally high level man in Nils essence book mav be seen from his discussion 
of the notion of optical magnification 
The figure that anyone sees when he 
looks at an bject is an effigy created UN 
his own mind. To inquire how many times 
the itt effig exceeds the tormer in 
length would have meaning if the human 
mind acts iniformly, if the mind of any 
serve iulwavs functioned in the same 
manner ind if this manner wers onnected 
All three of these suppositions have to 
be rejected Then the Is no sense In ask 
Reviewed by ing how many times the figure seen by 
means of an optical system must exceed 
Dr Vueller 1 Associate Professor im There are severa! things this book is 
Psychology at Columbia University but no It is not a textbook or a reterence n ne wa P vet it—interrogate the 
uso at the present time: a Visiting In- 00k in optics in the usual meanings of \bserver and trust his answer. For optical 
vestigator at the Rockefeller Institute those labels. In fact, this is only partly magnification is an essentially psychologi 
for Medical Research. He has been be- i book on optics. in the common labora- il operation 
coming recognized as an expert in the tory usage of that term. In spite of this 
psyvchophysi ind psychophysi gy of or perhaps in the final analysis because Briefly, Ronchi argues that, prior to 
VISION ever nce He Toor nt loctorate f it. Ronchi’s book is likely to interest the time ot Kepler experimenters used 
unde ( H Grah umbia ten i nui eT ol persons WOTKING the to observe d ly I mirrors prisms 
vears ago. Among other subjects in thi field of visual perception and lenses. They found so vast a di- 
field he has worked on recording th The uniqueness of Ronchi's BR = Versity of aspects that they obtained ‘ 
activity f a single nerve fiber in the to optics is illustrated by the table of no conclusive result. The psychological 
optic nerve, on the psychophysics « contents. The six chapters making up intervention ol the obse iNNE)- 
visual intensitive discrimination, and on the major portion of the book are nated to such an extent that it was im- 
stereoscopy, a topic which Ronchi The Definition of Optics, The Basis of possible to arrive at any decisive tactor : 
would recognize as admitting him to the Seventeenth-Century Opt The Foun- ot a physical nature Because of this 
elect group if true Visual Scientist lation of the Science " state of affairs, the seventeenth century 
hy Means of Opti ‘looked with great favor on Kepler's 
vis 
Ron 
3 » 


the new sense of that word, namely. 
a science independent of the observer.” 
Ronchi is interested in developing a 
new optics constructed to deal with the 
eye and the observer and the problems 
of what we see. 


, feature that may interest psy- 
chologists is that many of the experi- 
mental problems that Ronchi discusses 
as evidence for the inadequacies of 
Keplerian optics have much in common 
with experiments in the psychological 
literature in the last decade or two. A 
quotation may illustrate the kind of 
material encountered. 


An experiment performed on a group of 
observers (who were advanced students of 
optics) led to the following findings. A 
point source, carefully concealed in an 
opaque container, projected its waves on 
an optically perfect plane mirror 16 cm 
in diameter and 18 m away. The mirror 
was set up at the end of a completely 
darkened corridor. Behind the mirror was 
the [blackened] outside wall of the build 
ing. The observer was put near the source 
The point symmetrical to it with respect 
to the mirror was therefore 36 m away 
from the observer. He was free from all 
restrictions; in other words, he could em- 
ploy both his eyes and also make full use 
of temporal! parallax. 

Yet all the observers knew that, even 
though the mirror was completely invis- 
ible, the building ended behind it. This 
was information that the mind of every 
observer unconsciously was unable to set 
aside. For it would have been absurd to 
imagine a star that was outside the build- 
ing yet seen through its thick opaque ex 
ternal wall 

The effect was general in al] the observ- 
ers. Instead of locating the luminous star 
36 m away, at the center of the waves 
reaching their eyes, they placed it on the 
mirror 18 m away, where they knew the 
corridor ended. 


In the course of illustrating what 
he considers to be the inadequacies 
of seventeenth-century optics, Ronchi 


Perhaps science has harnessed enough of the powers of nature; let 


powers of science. 


makes many interesting and important 
points. In addition to them, his discus- 
sion of the origin of some of the con- 
cepts in optics and views of early writ- 
ers on the nature of light and its rela- 
tion to our perceptual processes are 
useful. Although relegated to the ap- 
pendix, the final four chapters give a 
good sumimary of some of the classical 
aspects of optics—for example, of dif- 
fraction, refraction, etc 

It is unfortunate that, after saying 
that the subject of optics must take ac- 
count of the contributions of physics, 
physiology, and psychology, the author 
discusses so little physiology and offers 
so little psychological analysis. It is the 
reviewer's opinion that, because of this 
lack of balance, Ronchi has failed in 
the same way as previors discussions in 
the psychological literacure have failed 
—by not phrasing the questions and the 
experimental results of interest to him 
in a framework that would elicit gen- 
eral answers 

It is difficult to see any essential dif- 
ference between the failures to see “‘cor- 
rectly” the ‘world of objects’ in cases of 
competing cues to spatial position, or 
of the illusions, or of many of the other 
common perceptual demonstrations, on 
the one hand, and the failure of, say, a 
single optic nerve fiber to yield a linear 
increasing function with increasing en- 
ergy, or the failure of the judged bright- 
ness to be in one-to-one correspondence 
with energy measurements. The fact 
that we get one answer for judged 
brightness if we present a given lumi- 
nous source in a dark surround and a 
set of different answers when the same 
luminous source is surrounded by a 
more intense luminous source provides 
little basis for abandoning the physical 
concept of energy or considering it a 
psychological concept. Rather, the avail- 
ability of the physical concepts permits 
the study of the relations of environ- 
mental events and behavioral and physi- 
ological measurements 


t us now harness the 


~Dacosert D. RuNEs 


Relatives Matter 


Karl R. Beutner and Nathan G. 
Hale, Jr. 


Emotional Illness: How Families 
Can Help. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1957. Pp. 158. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Joun C. NEMIAH 
who is a psychiatrist at the Massachu- 


setts General Hospital, where he is 


Director of the In-Patient Psychiatric 


Service, and also an instructor in psy- 
chiatry at the Harvard Medical School, 
where at the moment he is helping with 
the reorganization of the second-year 


curriculum psychiatry the 
d 


position he deals not only with In- 


Patients but also with their Out-Rela- 


\ PSYCHIATRIST and a journalist have 
4 united to write ar litt] 


e an adn irable LItLie 
hook f the relative 
lor the relatives ol peopie wilh 
emotional illness. Dr. Beuiner is a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist and Mr. Hale a writer 


the San Francisco Chronicle, but so 


is the text written that the point 
d the jour- 

nalist begins is not visible. The book is 
a skillful blend of interesting and aptly 
illustrative case histories and simply 
stated psychological fact and theory. 
A patient’s relatives are too often 


of little account to the physician, who 


has, of course, to think of his patient 
first and foremost, yet too frequently at 
he cost of considering the relatives un- 
important bystanders, or even active 
antagonists, or at best as mere sources 
of ‘outside information.’ For the rela- 
tives of patients with physical illnesses 
this may be only an unpleasant role; 
but when a patient has a serious emo- 
tional disorder, such a situation can be 
detrimental to his recovery; for the 


roots of mental disorder may lie in the 


patient’s relationships with his 
and then they are unavoidably involved 
in the vicissitudes of his disturbed be- 
havior and feelings. Not unnaturally, 
then, the relatives have many questions 
and many fears about their part in the 
illness. 


iq * 
tives and so ought to be competent to 
write this review. 
| 
24 
4 


These questions of the relatives the 
authors set about to answer with a vari- 
ety of effective approaches. In the first 


place, they describe in everyday lan- 


guage the various major symptoms of 


emotional disorder. They show their 


genesis in the conflicts and stresses that 


beset the patient and, when possible 
they demonstrate that symptoms of 
mental illness are often only extremes 


of psychological experiences common to 
This insight should 


all human beings 
help to reduce the anxiety of a relative 


by making the phenomena of emotional! 


disorders less alien from the normal, 


less bizarre, and more understandable 


they look behind the facade 


of symptoms 


Secondly 


and behavior. They dem- 


onstrate the depth and complexity of 
humar 


personality. They point out, for 


example, how a patient’s anger or vio- 


lence may cover a craving for love and 


protection. Such insight in a relative 


cannot fail to temper his instinctive re- 


action to the patient’s overt behavior 


and help to respond more under- 


standingly 


F.. ALLY. the authors address them- 


selves to the anxieties of the relatives 


themselves—their despair at being a 
their fears 


that they 
} 
I 


responsible for the 


target of abuse 


are somehow 


illness, their guilt over reacting 
overtly to the patient's disturbing be- 


The 


about such anxieties should enable fam- 


havior sensible comments offered 
ilies to handle their sick relatives with 
more certainty and assurance 
Two additions might well be made in 


and 


why, when therapy is 


future editions: (1) a discussion 
explanation of 
in progress, a psychiatrist often cannot 
have with 


treatment, 


contact relatives without 


jeopardizing and (2) an 
elaboration beyond the present 
paragraph of the the 


worker as the between 


single 
social 
doctor 


role of 
iaison 
and relative. 

The f the 
family’s problems encompassed in this 
slender volume should help relatives to 
help patients—and help doctors to help 
relatives. 


wealth of understanding « 


va 


Personality Theory Across the 
Seas and the Decades 


Henry P. David and Helmut von Bracken (Eds.) 


Perspectives in Personality Theory. New York: Basic Books, 1957. Pp. xii 


+ 435. $6.50. 


Reviewed by GARDNER MURPHY 


Dr. Murphy directs research at the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kan- 
is, has done so for the last half dozen 
years. Before that he was at the 
City of New York for a 


long time. He is the author of His- 


Col- 


lege of the 


torical Introduction to Modern Psy- 
chology (1929, 1949), Introduction to 
Psychology (1951 ind other works 
He is primarily interested in theory 


of personality, in international relations, 
“What 


nonsense is often the important 


in tolerance and the underdog. 


rasp for,” he says 


largely 
sented to the 


national 


upon papers 
Fourteenth Inter- 
Congress of Psychology at 


Montreal in 1954, but adding such other 


pre- 


material as they felt necessary, the edi- 
tors have presented nineteen chapters 
on personality theory, with a foreword 
by Otto Klineberg. an overview of the 
contributions by David C. McClelland 
a selected annotated bibliography, and 
a note on the International Congress by 
Robert B. MacLeod 

Some of the chapters, notably the ex- 
survey of Fac- 
tors and Personality by Wolfgang Luthe 
of the University of Montreal, and the 
broadly conceived Perspectives in Psy- 
Else Frenkel- 
University of Cali- 


cellent Neuro-humoral 


choanal ytic 
Brunswik of 


Theory by 
the 
fornia, are fully international. Many of 
the chapters are descriptions of the 
work of specific national groups of 
psychologists—British, Dutch, French 
German, Italian, Swiss—or they utilize 
general psychological topics as devices 
for emphasizing national contributions 
Thus a pioneer in the psychology of 
projective methods, van Lennep, of the 


University of Utrecht, emphasizes the- 


mati est material rather 


than trying 

ot Projection 
ind Personality. He gives, in fact, a 
vivid summary of his own ingenious 
with the Four Pi 


Test 
the authors lived 


ince 
WOTK Since 


the 


have long with 


ideas which they express, the reader 
will encounter a series of vignettes, each 


painted in the 


master 


characteristic 


In a work so devotedly edited to give 
a genuine humane internationalism, it 
as David 
it. much of the 


is unfortunate that one finds 
McClelland 


traditional 


points ol 
debating between points of 


view which are, to a considerable de- 


gree, expressions of ‘national character.’ 
American provincialism would stand out 
as do some of the oth- 
ers, were it not for the fact that the 
United from the 


arrival upon its shores of a considerable 


as prominently 


has benefited 


states 


number of European psychologists who 
have not been swallowed up by the cur- 
American Declaration of 


And the 


book contains no chapter devoted spe- 


rent confident 


Psychological Independence 
cifically to an American point of view 
as such 

In his own commentary, David Mc- 
Clelland notes that many of the ideolo- 
1] they 


senuialliy as stood 
“As a typi- 


gies remain es 
many years ago. He writes 
cal American psychologist who has read 
the this 


perhaps I may be forgiven 


most of papers at the time 


is written 
some immediate personal reactions. 

The first is an experience of déjd vu, a 
feeling that ‘this is where I came in’ to 
psychology over twenty years ago.” He 
contest the fact that 


does not during 


these twenty years personality theory 


style of a 


Henry P. Davin and friend 


and research (as has been the case in 
many other branches of psychology) 
have been developing and exploiting 
many of the ideas of earlier years; 
but he notes “that different perspec- 
tives on personality theory seem to 
be in part projections,” and he pleads 
for “decreasing the ambiguity of the 
stimulus,” which involves “accumulat- 
ing systematic factual knowledge about 
personality.” 


M correct impression 
that the book does not reflect a vigor- 
ous quest for systematic factual knowl- 
edge derives partly from the utilization 
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in this book of senior personages in 
European psychology. Distinguished Eu- 


ropean psychologists were asked to 
make presentations. Such invitations 
were sure to be understood in terms 


of opportunities to present personal 
views. For the most part, the same per- 
sonal view that had been offered for 
years necessarily was presented. Thus 
Albert Wellek (Mainz), writing on The 
Phenomenological and Experimental Ap- 
proaches to Psychology and Charac- 
terology, notes the importance of vari- 
ous fundamental epistemological issues, 
while H. J. Eysenck (Maudsley Hos- 
pital and University of London) vigor- 
ously maintains an operational-experi- 
mental point of view. At times, however, 
the various ways of thinking interact, 
however reluctant their authors might 
be to have them fraternize. In a chap- 
ter On the Stratification of Personality 
by A. R. Gilbert (Wheaton College), 
describing ‘stratigraphic’ studies of per- 
sonality organization (anchored in the 
depths of experience as well as in bio- 
logical studies), we read: “An examina- 
tion of Eysenck’s research into the 
dimensions of personality suggests a 
possible cross-fertilization between fac- 
tor analysis and stratification. . . . His 
higher order ‘type’ of neuroticism im- 
plies a range between the polar extremes 
of good and poor personality organiza- 
tion. This type . . . gains still greater 
significance for stratigraphic interpreta- 
tion when subdivided by Eysenck into 
.. . dysthymia and hysteria.” 

The general trend toward persevera- 
tion of well-established national points 
of view, as expressed here, appeared 
likewise at Brussels in 1957, but to a 
very much smaller degree, because more 
free-lance contributions, a greater dos- 
age of ‘anarchy,’ such as we have in 
the American Psychological Association 
was permitted. But the selection of the 


Nothing is true forever. A man and a fact will become equally decrepit and will tumble 


elder statesmen never gives a fair sam- 
ple. I have found in the journals and 
in the Brussels Congress a widespread 
and profound alertness to American re- 
search in the field of personality, at 
every point at which I could sample 
it. I think that the trend to which Mc- 
Clelland is referring exists, but the book 
brings it out in exaggerated form. 

The chief resulting 
method of selection lay in the neglect 
of several fundamental areas of 
sonality research. Very little is said 
about the genetic basis of personality 
or about learning. There would be no 
way of teasing out what is going on 
in nature-nurture theory, or of acquir- 
ing concrete manageable ideas about the 
way in which genetic contributions in- 


loss from the 


per- 


teract with specific learning processes 
in the formation of personality. Equally 
striking is the lack of material from the 
point of view of social science. There 
is no way in which cultural impacts—so 
long familiar to psychologists steeped 
in anthropology and sociology—can be 
glimpsed here. 

The book serves, nevertheless, a good 
purpose, since it will enable some Amer- 
ican psychologists to become better ac- 
quainted with European points of view. 
I believe, however, that contemporary 
European personality theory, which is 
the main book, while 
the development 
of ‘perspectives,’ does not, by itself, give 


offering of the 
contributing much to 
‘a perspective.’ Perhaps a time will 
come when Japanese, Russian, Indian, 
West European, and American psychol- 
ogy, as well as a few others, will all be 
concerned with such a wide range of 
universal and fundamental human prob- 
lems that they will become more and 
more alike, and all become international. 
There would then be less colorful varia- 
tions in national tradition, but perhaps 
a richer international collaboration 


in the same ditch, for truth is as mortal as man, and both are outlived by the tortoise 


and the crow. 


-JamMes STEPHENS 
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CP SPEAKS 


WHO USES FILMS? 


eae What ought CP to be doing 
about them? Here CP has been run- 
ning along for two years with a Film 
Department, and the stentorian roar of 
applause CP's 
fully as loud as the 
Greek Stentor, the 


from readers has been 
voice, not of the 
herald before the 
walls of Troy whose cry was equivalent 
to the shouts of fifty men, but of the 
protozoan Stentor, whose huzzahs—lis- 
ten as CP may—still lie below CP’s 
auditory threshold. There is nothing the 
matter with the Film Editor. He is a 
demon for work as everyone knows who 
has had experience in getting, setting 
and films. The 
a book 


gets 1S 


up, viewing returning 
book reviewer gets for his pains 
to keep: all the film reviewer 
his pencilled notes and his neural traces. 

People want to be kept up to date on 
psychological that’s the rumor 
that CP is constantly getting by extra- 
sensory 


films, 


communication, the 
voice perhaps. CP has 
plify this sound 


protozoan 
tried to am- 
It has asked some of 
its I-read-CP-from-cover-to-cover  cli- 
they think FILMS 
and they, some of them, a little embar- 
rassed at CP's 
literally, have said: “Oh I skip 
the Films.’ Good enough. In its inau- 
gural in January 1956, CP SPEAKS 
said that it 


lographers to write so as to interest its 


ents what about 


taking an amenity so 


weil, 


wanted its electroencepha- 
religious psychologists, and vice versa 
Each was to write for all, but CP never 
expected to do better than the United 
Nations in 
gether 


welding psychologists to- 
monolithic The 


essence of vitality is disparity—in biol- 


into a mosaic. 
ogy as well as in thermodynamics—and 
CP was born to exploit dissent. You do 
not have to wish to know films 
if they do not interest you; but where 


about 


are those who do wish to know about 
them? Why do they not say how pleased 
they are, or, if it is something different 
they want, what that something is? 


For these two years now, the Film 


Editor has been straining to detect a 
faint discriminatory whisper in the great 
silence that engulfs CP’s FILMS. First 
he tried abstracting the films. Abstract- 
ing is necessarily dull business. All the 
rest of CP tries to avoid direct abstract- 
ing, letting the description of the latest 
contestant for your attention slip indi- 
rectly into the battle of plaudits and 
dissents—for ideally CP would like to 
be a.tournament. So now the Film Edi- 
tor is getting some outside reviewers 
for certain films that seem to merit the 
trouble of shipping a film around and 
caring for it until it is returned unim- 
maker. He has also cut 
down in his comments on the run-of- 
the-mill films, but that makes CP more 
nearly approximate Psychological Ab- 
which lists films uncriti- 
cally. If CP lists without criticism, then 
it overlaps the PA, breaking the rule of 
the American Psychological 
against 


paired to its 


stracts, also 


Association 
Critical reviewing 
of all psychological films and by dif- 
ferent seems impracticable 
What should CP then be doing? Prob- 
ably whatever an intelligently motivated 
and sufficiently 


duplication 


reviewers 


vocal minority wants 
Is there a motivated minority who reads 
FILMS or would read the department 
if it were to their taste? If it exists, it 
has surely been insufficiently vocal. 

So wake up, Intelligent Film-inter- 
Inaudible Minority! Don’t lie 
there dozing while the ravens feed you! 
Life is real! life is earnest! FILMS has 
still got its head above water in its third 


ested 


year with not even an albatross in sight 
Say something! Give a cheer if you 
have it in you. Or advise how to swim 
better. But don’t stay subliminal if you 
want us to believe in you. Perhaps you 
don’t exist. Perhaps you're just some- 
thing in the Publication Board’s dream 
and will go out like a if they 
wake up. Talk! 


candle 


WHO THE AUTHORS ARE 


oo readers of CP are just as hu- 
man as CP thought they were. 
They are interested in people. They 
like, in general, to be introduced to 
the reviewers of books; they do not, 
in general, want anonymous reviews. 
CP’s 1957 experiment in biographical 
paragraphs about its reviewers, 200-300 
of them per annum, has been now ap- 
proved so often that it judges the prac- 
tice to be that 
should be longer 
worrying reviews 


innovation 
continued. It is no 
about whether its 
ought to be anonymous, as it was last 
summer (CP, June 1957, 2, 164f.). 
About two and a half of the review- 


good, an 


ers so far have protested against this 
attempted their privacy. 
This is a personality trait. Some of the 
same people refuse personal data to 
the APA Directory, though they may, 
CP notices, yield to the appeal of Who’s 
Who. In these cases CP goes right ahead 
and invades privacy without help from 
the invaded. For all its democratic 
tender-mindedness CP can be tough on 
occasion 

Now 
have been let into 
did the reviews 
of all things 
You author 
does not by itself truly penetrate ano- 
nymity. So CP has 


invasion of 


readers 
who 
they want to know, 
who wrote the books re- 


however CP’s 


the secret of 


viewed! see, naming an 
begging its 
reviewers to find out about the authors, 


begun 
to say in the reviews just who the au- 
CP itself does not know, and 
it has lost even the 
help when it sent the new book along 
with its jacket to 


thors are 


publisher’s initial 


the reviewer. Getting 
this personal information is the review- 
ers job. He about the 
author in order to write an understand- 


needs to know 


ing review. There is no reason why he 
should not even write the author, say- 
ing ‘Who are you? How would you 
who heard of you 
who you are?” Not many authors are so 


tell readers never 
avid for privacy that they'd refuse such 
a friendly request from a reviewer 
And CP thinks its reviewers are be- 
ginning to do better in this regard, now 
it has begun broadcasting the new ad- 
Have readers, al- 
ready noticed a little improvement? 


—E.G.B. 


monition. you not, 


THE 
Psychology 
of Careers 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


By DONALD E. SUPER 


Work looms larger than anything 
else in the daily life of the average 
employed adult, yet work and c¢a- 
reers are so little understood that 
society is constantly plagued by 
problems related to them. For 
psychologists, counselors, teachers, 
personnel directors, and laymen, 
an authority with many years’ 
experience in vocational guidance 
analyzes the factors that determine 
success satisfaction in the 
world of work. ‘‘. .. a splendid 
piece of work . .. Super is thor- 
oughly conversant with the tradi- 
tional literature in the field. At 
the same time he is imaginative 
and provocative. A book like this 
has been needed for a long time.’’ 
—Joun W. Gustap, University of 
Maryland. $5.75, 


New 
HARPER books of 
special interest 
to psychologists 


Psychology 


IN THE 
Classroom 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By RUDOLF DREIKURS, mb. 


This book performs an outstand- 
ing job of translating basie prin- 
ciples of psychology to direct and 
practical use in the classroom. It 
contains a wealth of case stories of 
actual classroom = situations, and 
from the author’s wise comments 
on them, the teacher at every level 
of the school, and the parent too, 
will find invaluable guidance and 
a wide range of applications to 
their own relations with children. 
‘*Establishes a vital connection 
between psychological findings and 


sound classroom procedure. 
valuable help to the teacher, what- 
ever his F. 


AMAR, Chicago Schools Journal. 


$3.70 


a 
4 Sy, 
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Beyond 


Freud 
Physique and | | 
Delinquency CAMILLA M. se M.D. 


Author of Saints, Sinners, and Psych/atry 
By SHELDON and 
ELEANOR GLUECK A leading psychiatrist discusses 


the biological and emotional factors 
Authors of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 


that shape personality ; the prob- 
Delinquency in the Making, etc. 


lems connected with emotional dis 
turbance; the current forms of 
Krom probably the foremost au- therapy and their usefulness in 
thorities on delinquency today 
comes this report on their latest 
research Into delinquent behavior. Dr. Anderson offers a provocative 
rhese findings indicate that differ- 

ayes ew approac » two great human 
ent body types respond differently 


treating different types of emo- 
tional illness. In her final chapter 


to the forees of environment. The concerns—religion and psychiatry 
book not only documents this whole BEYOND FREUD will be a guide 
new area of research but suggests 
how the findings may be applied to 
both the treatment and prevention standing of why people behave as 
of delinquency school, elinie, 
and community. ‘“*This report is they do 
no hasty rushing into print with 
a batch of correlations between so- 
matotypes and delinquency. These 
authors have pondered their ma- 
terial . . . the Gluecks have here 
done their best writing to date.”’ 
W. H. SHeLpon, Contemporary 
Psychology 36.00 


for every perso. who wants greater 


self-knowledge and a fuller under 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N.Y. 16 
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Youth: The Gesell Institute 
and Its Latest Study 


Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise Bates Ames 


Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1956. Pp. xv + 542. 


Reviewed by Lots MEEK STOoLz 


Dr. Stolz is a child psychologist if ever 
there was one. She was at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College for a long 
spell before 1940, then at the University 
of California in Berkeley briefly; now 
for a dozen years at Stanford Univer- 
sity. She is the author of Personal- 
Social Development of Boys and Girls 
(1940), Somatic Development of Ado- 
lescent Boys (1951), and Father Rela- 
tions in War-Born Children (1954), and 
she has been on boards and commit- 
tees having to do with mental health, 
progressive education, child care, and 
nursery schools. Because of this not in- 
considerable background, CP asked her 
not only to review this latest book from 
the Gesell Institute but also to put it 
in a setting against the earlier work of 
the Institute. 


HE publications of Arnold Gesell 
through the years constitute a rec- 

ord of certain aspects of the twentieth 
century’s interest in the child. Forty- 
five years have passed since The Nor- 
mal Child and Primary Education (4) 
was written by Gesell and his wife, 
Beatrice Chandler Gesell. During that 
time, twenty-five books, as listed in the 
front of the latest volume, have ap- 
peared under the authorship of Gesell 
and his associates. Today there is only 
one competitor with Gesell as an au- 
thority symbol with parents, Benjamin 
Spock, a relative latecomer to the field. 
In order to evaluate his most recent 
book which deals with the period of 
adolescence (15), one must see it in 
perspective, the historical perspective 
of Gesell’s long years of professional 
contributions. For this book embodies 
many of the principles of his earlier 
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work though it differs in method of 
presentation and in documentation. 
When Gesell first began his work at 
the Yale Psycho-Clinic in 1911, he was 
interested in exceptional or handicapped 
children, as was appropriate for a clinic 
in those days; but by 1919 he had be- 
gun his now famous studies of the nor- 
mal development of infants and young 
children. This was at a time when very 
little was known about children below 
the age of school entrance. The Pre- 
school Child from the Standpoint of 
Public Hygiene and Education (5) was 
one of the first books to use the word 
preschool (in fact, Gesell probably in- 
vented it) and to emphasize the devel- 
opmental significance of the first six 
years of life. In his usual dramatic 


style, he stated: “For perspective we 


must grant, at the outset, that the pre- 
school period exceeds all others in de- 
velopmental importance. This period oc- 
cupies approximately the first seventy 
months of the scriptural allotment of 
seventy one clock hour. 
reckoning the entire span of life as a 
day. But during that hour the major 
portion of the total stream of develop- 
ment flows under the bridge... . In a 
biological sense, at least, the first pe- 
riod of development must outrank all 


years—only 


, others in the wealth of phenomena dis- 


played” (6). 


During the two decades, when Gesell 
was making his studies of the sequen- 
tial development of infants and young 
children, there was a widespread inter- 
est in the development of the preschool 
child. This was the time when the in- 
stitutes for the study of child develop- 
ment were being established at various 
universities (Iowa, Columbia, Minne- 


ARNOLD GESELI 


with gen- 
erous grants from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund. It 
the time of the emergence of nursery 
research. The 
movement had _ its 
focus on the interdisciplinary study of 
the process of growth and development 
from birth to maturity. Gesell was a 


sota, California, Toronto) 


was 
centers for 


schools as 
child-development 


part of this movement and he was in- 
fluenced by it as well 
ential in it. 

Gesell’s primary interest through the 
years has been in the process of growth 


as being influ- 


and in the inner drive of the organism 
for growth. Drawing on his scholarly 
background in experimental and chemi- 
cal embryology, he emphasized in his 
infant studies the 
neural ripening to 


relation of 
function. He 
stered the ego of the nature proponents 
when they were having a hard time un- 
der the onslaught of environmentalists 
like John B. Watson. Gesell asserted: 
“The nervous system grows according 


intrinsic 


bol- 


to its own intrinsic pattern and thereby 
establishes the primary forms of be- 
havior. These forms are not determined 
by stimulation from the outside world 
Experience has nothing specifically to 
do with them. ... The extreme ver- 
sions of the environmentalist and con- 
ditioning theories suffer because they 
explain too much. They suggest that the 
individual is fabricated out of the con- 
ditioning patterns. They do not give 


due recognition to the inner checks 


po 
Pr 
/ ry \ 
= 


which set metes and bounds to the area 
of conditioning and which happily pre- 
vent abnormal and grotesque conse- 
quences which the theories themselves 
would make too easily possible” (8). 
Gesell did not ignore the influence of 
culture on development; in fact, he 
stated that the process of development 
made “such massive and capricious 
term's as nature and nurture lose their 
value” (8). He even entitled one of 
his books Infant and Child in the Cul- 
ture of Today (12). Through the years, 
however, he has emphasized the role of 
“growth potentials” of the human or- 
ganism and the beneficent influence of 
maturation in human development. He 
and his co-worker, Helen Thompson, 
initiated a experiments de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that prac- 
tice is ineffectual without maturational 
readiness (7). Although these studies 
dealt with relatively simple forms of 
behavior, mainly in the category of mo- 
tor development, 


series of 


the. general emphasis 
on maturation permeates most of his 
writing about other areas and later lev- 
els of development. We shall see that 
this rule holds true im his book on ado- 
lescence. 


i. the thirties, Gesell made intensive 
observations of the complete behavioral 
day of 


a few babies during the first 
year (9, 13). He presented these data 
in a charts which 
showed clearly the interplay between 
the feeding and sleeping behaviors of 
the infant and the, progressive adjust- 
ment of an infant in revising the sched- 
ule of these activities. These were in- 
fants whose mothers followed the lead 
of their babies in routine scheduling, 
not imposing a pediatrician-made pre- 
scription. Gesell’s interest in this prob- 
lem definitely stemmed from his belief 
in the benign guidance of maturation 
in the life of the child. C. Anderson 
Aldrich was one of many pediatricians 
who credited Gesell with presenting 
early data which led to demand feed- 
ing, or, as Aldrich preferred to call it, 
self-regulation in infancy. 

In the extensive study of infants dur- 
ing the first year of life, Gesell and 
Helen Thompson presented normality 
as consistent in the sequence of events 
but variable in the timing of onset (8. 


series of elaborate 


9). Others (notably Crampton, 2) had 
pointed out earlier the error of using 
chronological age as an index of devel- 
opment of adolescent boys. Gesell pro- 
vided observational data arranged to 
document the theory of differential ve- 
locity in development during infancy. 
A wide variety of behavior items was 
presented, with the percentage of babies 
who first showed each behavior at a 
given lunar month. This account was, 
in my opinion, a major contribution to 
the understanding of human develop- 
ment, one which in the ensuing years 
has been lost sight of. The reason it 
has been forgotten is due, I believe, to 
the later writings of Gesell. Beginning 
in 1941 with the publication of Devel- 
opmental Diagnosis (11) and in every 
book since then including Youth, Gesell 
has used chronological age as a measure 
of development with only general men- 
tion of this variation in the 
among individuals 


timing 


During the twenties and thirties sev- 
eral centers were attempting to find 
ways of measuring more accurately the 
mental development of children below 
the school age. Binet and Simon had 
originally included several tests for chil- 
dren under three and several revisions 
in the United States and England had 
also gone below five years of age. Most 
of these tests for younger age levels 
were not, however, well standardized 
and the new interest in young children 
spurred research 
efforts. At the Merrill-Palmer 
at Stanford, and at the 


Child Welfare of the 
California. 


workers to renewed 
School 
Institute of 
University of 
tests were being developed 
which encouraged the belief that men- 
tal capacities can be measured in early 
childhood and become a prognosis for 
later development. 

Gesell, however, consistently and per- 
sistently resisted being catalogued with 
the mental testers. He stated in the in- 
troduction to Developmental Diagnosis, 
“The present volume is in no sense a 
handbook for intelligence testing or 1.0. 
‘measurements’ ” (11). His studies were 
clinical studies of homogeneous groups, 
and he emphasized this fact in discuss- 
ing the study of infants made earlier: 
“The normative survey was not a study 
of an unselected or random population. 
The survey was not concerned in a re- 


stricted way with the psychometry of 
intelligence. We were interested in the 
establishment of norms as instrumental 
aids for the analysis of the process of 
behavior growth and for the characteri- 
zation of developmental status. The 
norms are representative of a biologi- 
cally and sociologically median group. 
They express general developmental 
trends and sequences” (8). 


I; seems to me that the publication 
of Developmental Diagnosis was Gesell’s 
somewhat grudging compromise with 
the pressure of the mental test move- 
ment. Here he gave the patterns of be- 
havior which he said were “diagnosti- 
cally significant” at each of eight key 
stages from 4 weeks to 24 months. (He 
did not limit these to items of mental 
maturity, for his thesis is that mental 
maturity is only an aspect of the or- 
ganism, not an entity in itself.) There 
are specific descriptions of equipment, 
exact directions for the conduct of the 
examination, and suggestions for evalu- 
ation and interpretation on the basis of 
presence and absence of behavior. These 
“developmental scales,” as Gesell called 
them, were immediately seized upon 
by two groups of enthusiasts, for they 
served a long-felt need of pediatricians, 
who used them with great satisfaction 
for evaluating the progress of an in- 
fant’s development, whereas they were 
also sharply criticized by psychologists 
and on two counts 

The first criticism related to the fact 
that the developmental items had not 
been standardized on an unselected pop- 
ulation. Gesell and his co-workers have 
maintained that sequences in develop- 
ment are universal ond that a study of 
‘normal’ infants or children would re- 
veal these This 
point of view permeates the new vol- 
ume on Youth. There the authors main- 
tain that in their highly selected sample 
can be seen the normal developmental 
sequences of adolescence, in spite of the 
studies which have shown the influence 


universal sequences. 


of cultural phenomena on development 
at this period of life. In addition to this 
doubt relating to the sample, there was 
genuine question whether ‘tests’ or ‘de- 
velopmental items’ which include motor 
sequences are prognostive of later de- 
velopment as measured by accepted in- 
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telligence tests. Bayley’s now classical 
studies confirmed these doubts about 
prognosis (1). Nevertheless, in spite of 
these strong criticisms, the infant sched- 
ules have continued to be used not only 
by pediatricians but also by psycholo- 
gists, perhaps not so much for prognosis 
as for evaluation of an infant’s progress 
in the attainment of levels of maturity, 
especially during his first year of life. 


W. come now to another milestone 
in the career of this prolific professional 
writer: the publication in 1943 of Jn- 
fant and Child in the Culture of Today 
followed in 1946 by The Child from 
Five to Ten and, culminating the tril- 
ogy, in 1956, with Youth: The Years 
from Ten to Sixteen. Each of these vol- 
umes is co-authored with Frances L. 
Ilg, M.D., who has been associated with 
resell since the early thirties (12, 13, 
15). The authors state in Youth, “Each 
book is distinguishable 
segment of the cycle. In content and 
construction, the 
stitutes 


devoted to a 


however, series con- 


tematic survey of the patterns and sé: 
of behavior traits observed in 
relatively homogeneous groups of nor- 
mal subjects.’ These 
seem to be directed, not to 
workers, but to practitioners: 
pediatricians, 


quences 


volumes 
research 
parents, 
social workers, 
and other people who are responsible 
for children in one way or anothe: 
This volume, Youth, deserves, 
however, a critical evaluation by psy- 


three 


teachers, 


last 


chologists, for it presents material on 


adolescent development not published 
elsewhere and based, as the authors 
state, on a study of a group of normal 
youths in the concrete setting of their 
homes, schools, and urban communities. 
In addition, an analysis of this book 
can serve as a useful base line for eval- 
uation by psychologists of the other two 
volumes (especially The Child from 
Five to Ten), for in each the approach 
and method have many points in com- 
mon. 

The primary 
cording to the 
the formative 


aim of the study, ac- 
authors, was “to define 
sequences of behavior 
manifestations,” with particular interest 
in determining “the influence of age on 
the organization of behavior under the 
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a single work, based on a sys-~ 


conditions of 
culture.” 


contemporary American 
The goal was to find the an- 
swer to this question: “How do the 
mechanisms, the patterns, and the laws 
of growth manifest themselves in the 
intricate transitional years from ten to 
sixteen?’ This, then, is a descriptive 
study and belongs to the long line of 
behavioral descriptive studies that were 
ushered in by the modern movement in 
child development in the early twenties 

One is impressed with the tremendous 
amount of work which must have been 
involved in the creation of this volume 
It is impossible even in a lengthy review 
to do justice to the endeavors of the 
authors or to raise the many questions 
which keep popping up in the mind of 
the reader on The 
body of the presents the 


every page main 


text general 
conclusions of the authors drawn from 
their clinical and statistical analysis of 
the wealth of data which they collected 
and analyzed. Their 


ways. 


material is 
The first 
delineates the maturity profile and dis- 


pre- 
sented in two section 
cusses each of the nine maturity traits 
“(total action system, self-care and rou- 
tines inter- 
personal relationships, activities and in- 
school life, ethical and 
philosophical outline) for each chrono- 
logical age from ten years through six- 


emotions, the growing self, 


terests, sense, 


teen years. Each year is organized in 
a separate chapter. The second section. 
entitled Maturity Trends and Growth 
Gradients, discusses the changes during 
adolescence which take place in each of 
the Here each 


trait is discussed in a separate chapter. 


seven maturity traits 

In order either to comprehend or to 
evaluate this material, however, we need 
to be clear about the sample which was 
studied, to understand the plan of the 
study and to examine some of the as- 
sumptions which seem to underlie the 
presentation. 


ac. as regards sample. There were 
a total of 165 subjects (83 boys and 82 
girls), as well as their parents, who 
contributed data for the study. These 
children represented an unusual sample 
from the upper end of the scale in both 
intelligence and socioeconomic status. 
In intelligence, the children seem to be 
high average or superior, with a group 


mean at the different age-levels ranging 
117.3 to 118.4 10. The stand- 
ard deviation decreased regularly from 
13.4 at 10 10.7 at 16 
The tests were not given at the ages re- 
ported; instead the IQ for a child, who 


was interviewed at 


from 


years to years. 


a given age, was re- 


ported for that age no matter when the 
mental test had been given. Scores were 
used from a variety of including 


tests 
Wechsler-Bellevue and Stanford- 


Binet (8°), supple:nented “in a few 
cases by reports of group tests given 
by schools which the subjects attended.” 
In all, data concerning mental age were 
available for 95 of the subjects 
Subjects were grouped in the chrono- 
their last birthday; 
a child had passed his 
ut not his 13th 


> 


3 
logical age-level of 


for example. if 


12th birthday he was 
classified as a 1 


The 


children’s 


-vear-old 
status of the 
the 


‘slightly 


socioeconomic 


families covered range 


skilled,’ 


from the professional 


from ‘professional’ to 
but 82° came 
and semi-professional levels (as against 
19.3% in U.S. urban population 


New Haven, and 


its suburbs. The authors state that “the 


They 
lived in Connecticut 
method itself—requiring contacts over 
a span of years—tended to select fam- 
ilies of stable position in the commu- 


nity.” Nevertheless, other longitudinal 


studies, such as those conducted at the 
Child Welfare of the Uni- 
have been 
representing a 


Institute of 


versity of California able 


to hold 


widely 


chiléren more 


representative sample over 4 
longer period of time and with higher 
retention rates 

It is perhaps more accurate to state 
as the authors do, that the sample at 
different age-levels was overlapping but 
not longitudinal, although 115 of the 
165 subjects were seen “more than 4 
separate times on the average” during 
adolescence. At each of the seven ages 
(10 to 16 the 


jects from 88 to 60. Of 


of sub- 
the 


were 


vears ) number 
varied 
original 76 seen at age 10, only 57 
seen at 11, and there was a progressive 
loss until only 20 (26.3%) of the orig- 
inal group remained at the sixteen-yvear 
level. 

The authors seem to assume that the 
sequences and direction of development 
in the behavior of the sample would 
be similar to those found in a larger 


= 
| 
Lo! 


more statistically adequate sample They 


State: “We would have selected a more 


heterogeneous group if our study had 
been concerned with statistically defin- 


ing a hypothetical average child for 


each of the asc ending ages 


On the con- 
trary, we were specifically interested in 
basic 


detining the sequences and direc- 


of development as shown in the 


ing behavior of actual children 
assumed these 


that sequences are 


10t fortuitous and that they would show 
F 


ant relat to maturity levels 
and chronological age despite diversities 


individuality.” This assumption seems 
based on the conviction of the 


authors that development 
fashion 


proc eeds in 


orderly 


determined 


Here 


and 1s 


we see a direct 


‘nce would lead one to question 


assumption regarding sample. Hollings- 


head's study of youth in 
cite ¢ nly example 


which indi ate wide differences in vari- 


1 
aspects of development in children 


of different backgrounds 


(16). 


There 


Socioeconomic 


is one other point which must 


be kept in evaluating the rep- 
itiveness of the 


The 


resent 


ior of these 


children research combined 


Rue 


Frances L. Inc 


with a guidance service. Therefore 115 
adolescents who were seen “more than 
four separate times on the average” 
were young people whose parents were 
receiving guidance the 

that these 


mothers 


staff 


(There are indications par- 


ents were for the most 


part 
though no specific information is given 
which 


guid- 


to number of interviews or 


This 


interviews 


came lor services.) 


ance consisted of periodic 
in which the progress of each child was 
defined and discussed in relation to his 
maturity as reflected in his behavior at 


(15). The 


acquired a 


school 
‘the 
deepened developm 
child’s nature 
through this 


true 


home and authors 


believe that 


service 
it may have definitely affected the 
subsequent behavior of the parent in 
relation to the child and therefore have 
influenced the findings of the studs 

It is not reported whether the 
member who counseled with the parent 
was the 


the adolescent 


same person who interviewed 


rhat too might have af 


fected results 


= were three general parts to 


the collection of data: the developmen- 


tal survey, the adolescent interview, the 


The 


survey included observations of the sub- 


parent interview developmental 


ject naturalistic situations: a series 
of tasks to perform 


such as copying 


geometric forms, drawing from mem- 
ory, following directions: and a series 
(T A r Rors¢ hac h 
Mosaic ) In 


detailed 


of projective est 
ind Lowenfeld addition 


there was a examination of 


vision and standardized measures of 
growth and photographs 


interview 


} 


physical 
The 


was 


with the adolescent 
‘an informal discussion of the sub- 
ject’s behaviors and attitudes in many 
life situations.” It generally covered the 
topics which were used as the basis for 
analysis of the data and which the au- 
thors term 

The 


same 


“maturity traits.” 


parent interview covered the 


areas in addi- 
tional topics such as observed and in- 


ferred sex behavior 


general with a few 


There were also interviews with “ 


number of teachers concerning youths’ 
behavior in school settings.” These were 


‘We are given only 


not 
study. No 


the number 


intormatior 


nt of the 
] he 
from the 


tent schedule 
that 


sources 


nterview 
authors report 
se\V eral 


were sorted 


then tabulated under 


The 


(ran- 


iturity traits 
were otter 

The data are 
not, however 


presented in this volume 


sample” tables and 


in the Appendix 


further 


one chart The authors 


State that tables are not 


pre- 


sented here, because they would give a 
misleading emphasis on statistical 


rhis is 


lett 


cision.’ 


reader is without 


data 
for evaluating the generalizations which 
emerge in the filled 


text The text 1s 


with tatements regarding 


children It 


what 


some 


‘many,” or “few” of the 


l difficult to underst these 


Vague quantitative words m when 


a vailable 


told 


no tables are 
Although we are that 
were separated for boys and girl 
of the four tables given do not 
T he 


wishes 


separate 


the data tables present data on 


anger and religious 


services 
One might expect to find differences be- 
tween the sexes for these items and for 
during adolescence. be- 


many others 


cause of the differential rate of matur- 


ing for boys and girls as well as be- 


cause of cultural expectancies and sex- 


role identification. Yet even in the text 


a 
Ge 
char p | 
We 
4 
to 
] 
= 
changing needs’ 
pr the inner laws of life. Hi = . 
P| relation to the position I I 
-OUISE BATES MES 
regarding samples taken by Gesell in 
his earlier research with infants 
Other studies of the period of ado- a . of the subjects in the 
this given as to 
Sof interviews or the con- 
Elmtown, to 
ha 
33 — the 
i 
a + 
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the discussion does not consistently dif- 
ferentiate between boys and girls but 
only occasionally, usually when topics 
such as physica! development and sex 
awareness are presented. 


(a the whole discussion in 
the text there are assumptions which I 
should like to discuss, assumptions re- 
lated to three principles of develop- 
ment. They are (1) the use of chrono- 
logical age for the organization of data, 
(2) the concept of the developmental 
spiral, and (3) the influence of matura- 
tion on adolescent development. 

In the first part of the discussion 
in the text of Youth, maturity traits 
are presented for each chronological 
year from ten through sixteen. We 
are given generalizations which de- 
scribe Ten, Eleven, Twelve and so 
forth, characteristics which purport to 
be “typical” of these years. There are 
many questions which can be raised re- 
garding the use of chronological age as 
a base line for the organization of de- 
velopmental data during the period of 
adolescence when no measure of devia- 
tion is reported. Since 1908, when 
Crampton’s study (2) was first pub- 
lished, numerous investigations have 
shown that, at each chronological age 
during adolescence, there is wide varia- 
tion in the devel  _atal level within 
each sex as well as between the sexes. 
For example, in one study it was re- 
ported that the average age at which 
boys reach the apex of growth in height 
is about 14 years, but these 87 boys 
were distributed in age at the apex of 
height-growth in approximately a nor- 
mal curve from 11.7 to 16.5 years with 
a standard deviation of 0.9 year. The 
time of onset of puberal growth and 
the time of the end of puberal growth 
varied among individual boys as much 
as four and a half years (20). 

Although to some degree the authors 
take account of this variability in the 
discussion of physical development and 
sex awareness, one is nevertheless led 
to believe that this difference does not 
affect the behavior of individuals in the 
other maturity traits. A twelve-year-old, 
for instance, is presented as having con- 
cepts of self and attitudes toward self 
which are the same whether he be a lit- 
tle boy not yet in adolescence, a boy 


14 


in the period of accelerated puberal 
growth, or a girl in full physiological 
maturity. All these different individuals 
may be found among twelve-year-olds. 
Studies have shown, moreover, that the 
level of physical development during 
adolescence makes a difference in the 
interpersonal relations of children and 
in their attitudes toward self (3, 17, 
19, 20). 

The issue which I wish to 
raise has to do with the cyclic nature 
of development as presented in this 
volume. The authors are strongly com- 


second 


mitted to a theoretical conception of 
development as based on a_ special 
rhythmic pattern. This theory seems to 
take two forms. On the one hand, it 
means that “a stage of turmoil inevita- 
bly follows a stage of calm.” The nine- 
year-old is “intense,” but at ten he is 
“relaxed”; at nine he is “striving,” at 
ten “casual”; at nine he is “self-moti- 
vated to acquire skill,” but at ten he 
has “unconcerned poise and self-assur- 
ance.” The concept with 
eleven-year-olds restive, 
investigative, wriggly, while  twelve- 
year-olds are empathetic, reasonable, 
enthusiastic, sociable. The other part 
of the theory implies that, in this rhyth- 
mic process, “an underlying theme re- 
peats itself.” Therefore there are sub- 
cycles. The preschool period (from 2 


continues, 
self-assertive, 


to 5) is one subcycle, from 5 to 10 
another, from 10 to 16 another. The 
authors state “years and five, in 
some sense, are similar. Not that abil- 
ities at the ages are alike; the 
difference in skills is vast. But in mode 
of adjustment to the world around him, 
Five shows a poise and equanimity 
highly reminiscent of Two. Then, as 
Two becomes two-and-a-half and Five 
becomes five-and-a-half or Six, a change 
occurs—a change in the same direction 
in each case.” Two, Five, and Ten are 
considered modal ages, 


two 


two 


for “a resolu- 
tion is temporarily achieved as growth 
forces are integrated.” The concept con- 
tinues into adolescence and the develop- 
mental progression found in the two 
previous subcycles is alleged to repeat 
itself. “Eleven, like Five-and-a-half to 
Six, is ‘loosening up,’ ‘snapping old 
bonds’; Twelve is more positive in 
mood, smoother in relationships; Thir- 
teen pulls inward; Fourteen thrusts out: 


Fifteen specifies and organizes; Sixteen 
again achieves a more golden mean.” 

It is an intriguing theory, one which 
the authors have presented in previous 
volumes and extended in this. It would 
offer a convenient system for cataloging 
a group of children or an individual 
child at any age-level if one were only 
convinced the data supported the the- 
ory. The trouble is that the data have 
never been presented, only the theory 
and the generalizations. There is an as- 
sumption here that the threads in a 
child’s life all pull in the same direction 
during any one year as fixed by the 
calendar, that, irrespective of what may 
be happening in his life (failing or suc- 
ceeding in school, moving to a new 
neighborhood’ getting the mumps, hav- 
ing the best teacher he ever had), irre- 
spective of his rate of development, 
irrespective of whether he is boy or girl, 
and irrespective of what kind of parents 
he has—in spite of all these and other 
possible influences, the rhythm of de- 
velopment sweeps on and “Fifteen spec- 
ifies and organizes” because “the under- 
lying theme” must repeat itself. 

This is the theory of the developmen- 
tal spiral applied to adolescence, the 
theory previously applied by Gesell and 
his associates to the patterns of growth 
in infants and children. The principle 

“reciprocal innervation,” formulated 
y Sherrington (17) to describe certain 
neuromuscular actions, was extended by 
Gesell into the principle of “reciprocal 
interweaving” to describe the patterns 
of sequences in the development of 
prone behavior and similar motor ac- 
complishments in infancy. For example, 
in speaking of the changes in the be- 
havior of the four extremities of the 
body, he says, “The course of develop- 
ment turns on itself in a manner to sug- 
gest a spiral kind of neuromotor organi- 
zation characteristic of reciprocal inter- 
weaving” (14). He likens the pattern 
of development in such motor functions 
to a spiral in order to emphasize the 
conception that development does not 
proceed in a direct upward course but 
by upward and downward “gradients.” 
The periods of seeming regression in 
patterns of behavior are interpreted by 


him as being times of integration or 


consolidation of forces for the next 
stage of development. To transfer this 


principle, so well documented by Gesell 
in his analysis of prone behavior, to 
the psychological development of chil- 
dren and adolescents is a long step and 
one which can be taken only if pub- 
lished data can be shown to support it. 
In neither The Child from Five to Ten 
nor in Youth have such data been pre- 
sented, though the theoretical concep- 
tion of this spiral-like patterning of de- 
velopment is used in both books as the 
basic formulation for psychological be- 
havior. It is particularly important that 
the authors publish the data which sup- 
port the application of this theory to 
* psychological behavior because nowhere 
in the literature of research on psycho- 
logical childhood 


and evidence be 


development during 
adolescence can the 


found 


| INALLY, a word about maturation. 


The authors believe that the personality 
characteristics which they attribute to 
children at each chronological age are 
phenomena of the maturation process. 
In discussing the behavior traits of the 
twelve-year-old, they say, “The traits 
are various but they are interactive and 
they constitute an organic constellation 
which has far-reaching importance for 
the cycle of adolescence. The several 
traits are manifested so ingenuously 
that they betray their innate origins. 
The culture inflects and shapes the out- 
ward behavior, but the 
inner come 
growth 


patterns of 
dispositions innate 


They emerge from instinctive 


from 


compulsions—not with suddenness, but 
with surety.” Here again, as in most of 
Gesell’s previous contributions, is the 
emphasis upon maturation. One might 
easily accept the importance of matura- 
tion in physical growth and sexual de- 
velopment during adolescence and the 
influence this has on other aspects of 
development and for readiness for cer- 
tain experiences in life, but it will be 
difficult for students of personality to 
be convinced, without more documenta- 
tion, of the minor role that 
thors learning, 
through the process of interpersonal re- 


these au- 
assign to the effect of 
lations, on personality development. 
Indeed this from the 
Gesell Institute may do a great deal of 
harm, if it parents, teach- 
ers, physicians, or psychologists to ex- 


latest volume 


encourages 


pect children of twelve or fourteen or 
sixteen to behave in a _ stereotyped 
chronological-age fashion, in a rhythmic 
pattern of “reciprocal interweaving” 
because of the innate laws of their 
growth. On the other hand, this work 
of the Gesell Institute can be, in the 
long run, of service in the field of child 
psychology if it becomes the stimulus 
for the formulation and testing of a 
theory of adolescent development that 
adequately takes account of the vari- 
ables of physiologic change, of cultural 
expectancy and of idiomatic experience. 
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AND 


Science Is 
W ondertul 


C. Harold Stone and William E. 
Kendall 


Effective Personnel Selection Pro- 
cedures. Englewood Clifis, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. x + 433. 


$7.95. 
Reviewed by MEtvIn R. Marks 


who is chief of a research 


the Personnel Research 


group of 
Branch of the 
Army’s Adjutant General’s Office. He 
is a of experimentalist, clinical 


and psychometrician, for 


mixture 
psychologist, 
he has published on sensory discrimina- 
tion, brand discrimination among cig- 
We chsler-Be llez 


test as a diagnostic tool, one-tailed and 


arette smokers, the 


two-tailed distributions, et cetera—if 


from this varied list 


you can 
polate what the cetera would be. 
\° an applied scientist I that 

the slogan “science is wonderful” 
one 


extra- 


feel 


lor management. 
When not applying science myself, I 


is an excellent 


1 


may question the aptness of W. V. 
Bingham’s simile, as quoted in the vol- 
ume under review: “Like a surveyor’s 
chain, a machinist’s micrometer, or a 
chemist’s balance, a psychological test 
gives variable readings in unpracticed 
hands.” True, this_comment is qualified 
by the subsequent “insure that test 
scores are as accurate as the tests them- 
selves allow.” The impression remained, 
however, that either there is appreciable 
quotidian variability for length and 
weight, or there is practically none for 
psychological measures. 

Stone, according to the 1957 Direc- 
tory of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, is presently at Central Ro- 
mana Corporation in the 
Republic. He is an 
Division on Counselling Psychology. 
Kendall is at Lago Oil Company in 
Aruba, Antilles. He is a Fellow in the 
Division of Industrial Psychology and 
was Director of Personnel Research for 
C&O Railway from 1948 to 1955. 

They have written a book “which 
aims to bridge the gap between general 


Dominican 
Associate in the 


statements and discussions of personnel 
philosophies, and 
and applications in practical 
employment situations.” The intended 
reader is the “newly assigned personnel 


principles practices, 


specific 


man and the experienced personnel ex- 
These intentions are 
able provided the reader is not also a 
trained psychologist. 

As to the material on re- 
cruitment and the selection process con- 


ecutive.” reason- 


content, 


sists of statements on principles of per- 
sonnel management which are probably 
true, though documented here only by 
reference to other, similar books, or to 
the staff-study-library thesis type of pa- 
per appearing in business reviews, con- 
vention reports. The first reference to 
bona fide research does not occur until 
page 159. 

The on personnel testing 
are solid and should be informative for 
the nonpsychologist. The point that the 
director of a personnel testing program 
needs professional training is made de- 
finitively. It is made so definitively in 
fact, that the detailed instructions to 
the nonprofessional for test construc- 
tion, criterion building, test validation, 
and score interpretation seem appropri- 
ate. The trained psychologist does not 
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materials 


need these instructions, and they are 
too technical for the average personnel 
man. Almost in the category of window 
dressing are the appendices which ex- 
plain and illustrate computation of the 
mean, standard deviation, product mo- 
ment r, standard error of measurement, 
and regression equation. Even more so 
are directions for computation of sig- 
nificance of between means 
and percentages, and the Taylor-Russell 
Table. The index seems adequate. 
Perhaps industrial psychologists might 
recommend this book to exceptionally 


difference 


bright personnel executives as an illus- 
tration of why industry needs, and how 
it can use, psychologists. 


America Exports 


Industrial 
Psychology 
Michael Erdélyi 


Einfiihrung in die Wirtschafts- 
und Betriebspsychologie. Gittin- 
gen: Verlag fiir Psychologie, Dr. 
C. J. Hogrefe, 1955. Pp. 300. DM 
28.80. 


Reviewed by Ropert N. McMurry 


who is President of McMurry, Hamstra 
& Co., of Chicago. They deal in prob- 
lems of personnel administration, indus- 
trial relations, and market research. Dr. 
McMurry is the Handling 
Personality Adjustment in Industry 
(3rd ed., 1945) and Tested Techniques 
of Personnel Selection (1955). He has 
a degree from the University of Chi- 
cago, but also a PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, which is where Dr. 
Erdélyi, twenty years later, gave the 
lectures upon which this book is based 


author of 


s the dust cover explains, this is the 
A first systematic treatment in Ger- 
man of the applications of psychology 
to business and indusirial problems in 
twenty-five years. While it does not 
cover all of the areas in which psychol- 
ogy is being applied (e.g., only passing 


mention is made of its applications in 
marketing and none at all in the area 
of labor relations), it does treat ex- 
haustively the use of psychology in em- 
ployee selection, placement, and train- 
ing; in job description and evaluation: 
in merit rating and employee promo- 
tion, transfer, and discipline, and in the 
broad field of ‘human relations.’ In this 
latter area the author discusses prob- 
lems of leadership, employee attitudes, 
and communication within the business 
or industrial enterprise. By way of con- 
clusion, he discusses briefly the ‘prob- 
lem employee’ and how he should be 
treated 

The author, who is currently Profes- 
at Mary Washington 
of the University of 


sor of Psychology 
College Virginia, 
was a Fulbright guest professor at the 
University of Vienna during the aca- 
demic years 1953-54 and 1954-55, lec- 
turing there on business psychology and 
This 


lectures 


industrial psychology book is an 


outgrowth of these and repre- 


sents an attempt to find a common 
ground for the study and interpretation 
of what has been developed in European 
and Anglo-Saxon 


research in industrial 


applications of psychology. The discus- 


sion is directed to two distinct groups 


of readers: first, the university or tech- 
nical school student who, as a prospec- 
tive psychologist 


manager, or engineer 


seeks an orientation into the scientific 
treatment of human problems in indus- 
try, and, second, the practical business- 
man, e.g., the manager, the personnel 
man or counselor, and members of such 
other interested groups as chambers of 
The style 


of writing is so simple that it is readily 
comprehensible by those with little or 


commerce and labor unions 


no formal training in psychology 

The stated purpose of the author is 
to provide a generalized, but 
well-integrated exposition of what has 
been accomplished thus far in the ap- 
plication of psychology to the problems 
of which he together with a 
critique and evaluation of the merits 
of the techniques which have been de- 
veloped and which he describes. In this 
he is, on the whole, very successful. His 
treatment of 


broad, 


treats 


selection and 
placement methods is particularly com- 
prehensive and sound. While he does 
not provide a detailed exposition of pre- 


employee 


cisely how employees are to be selected 
and placed (he includes no sample ap- 
plication forms, telephone check forms, 
or patterned interview procedures), he 
does make reference to texts in which 
this material can be found. 

His treatment of emplovee training 
job evaluation, and merit rating is 
correspondingly general, although here 
some illustrative examples have been 
included which will undoubtedly be of 
help to the uninitiated. The greatest 
weakness in this section is the author's 
rather uncritical acceptance of conven- 
tional training, job evaluation, and 
merit-rating procedures. Furthermore, in 
his discussion of merit-rating procedures 
he makes no mention of the field-review 
technique, with which he is apparently 
unfamiliar, in spite of the fact that it is 
probably the most promising of any of 
the methods currently in use. 

Perhaps because the problems are so 
complex the author’s section on lead- 
ership and the handling of people in 
business and industry is his weakest. 

diffuse than the earlier sec- 
perhaps an area in which the 
author is less well acquainted with re- 
cent developments (he makes no ref- 
erence, for example, to the work of 
Lewin and the whole group dynamics 
school, particularly that of Rensis Lick- 
ert and the others of that Institute at 
the University of Michigan). In conse- 
quence, his treatment of the material 
is somewhat superficial 

In sum, howéver, it may be said that 
the author has attained the goal he 
has set for himself: he has provided 
his German-speaking audience, many of 
whom have been out of touch with de- 
velopments in America, with a useful 
overview of developments in the appli- 
cation of the principles of psychology 
to certain important problems in busi- 
ness and industry. While the author has 
not made positive contributions of new 
or unique approaches to the problems 
with which he deals and has not devel- 
oped new techniques himself. he has 
nevertheless given his readers a clear, 
balanced, and basically sound, albeit 
rather narrow, picture of the status 
of industrial and business psychology 
today, particularly as it is seen in 
America. 
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by Max L. Hutt and Robert G. Gibby 


\ NEW PSYCHOLOGY TEXT 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD is 
organized around a central theory of person- 
ality. It deals first with the major concepts 
of the personality growth and development 
of the retarded child, and follows with a de- 


tailed discussion of his emotional reactions. 


Emphasis is given to growth stimulation 
programs (including education) as well as to 


the treatment of specific deviations. 


The problem of the emotional reactions of 
parents is also stressed, with suggested re- 


medial programs. 
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Pavlovian Facts, 


Fantasy, and 
Fidelity 
Harry K. Wells 


Ivan P. Pavlov: Toward a Scien- 
tific Psychology and Psychiatry. 
(Part I of Pavlov and Freud.) 
New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1956. Pp. 224. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Paut MCREYNOLDS 


who is Chief for Research in the Psy- 
chological Services of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, as well as Consulting Associate 
Professor at Stanford University. A dec- 
ade ago Stanford gave him a doctorate. 
He is chiefly interested in personality 
theory and motivation, but he also has 
a deep concern with psychoneurological 
brain models, which is why CP asked 
him what he thought about Pavlov’s 
brain modeling. 


UBLISHED twenty years after Pav- 
lov’s death, this book is essentially 
an espousal of the thesis that Pavlov’s 
theories represent the one true path 
which psychologists and _ psychiatrists 
must follow if they are to reach the 
promised land of scientific maturity. 
Clearly the author believes very strongly 
in this thesis, and in propounding it he 
is given to the frequent usé of dogmatic 
and polemical statements. The book is 
written in a nontechnical and uncriti- 
cal style. It includes an adequate popu- 
lar summarization of Pavlov’s views on 
personality and psychopathology—if one 
is willing to overlook the author’s highly 
partisan manner of presentation. 

In eulogizing — glorifying — Pavlov, 
Wells has many words of praise for 
current Soviet psychology, and very 
few for American psychology. Hull, 
Spence, Skinner, and other exponents 
of modern behaviorism—which in a 
historical sense owes much to Pavlov— 
are not mentioned at all. Neither is 
Hilgard and Marquis’ Conditioning and 
Learning. On the other hand, there are 
several quotations from Lenin and En- 
gels, and one each from Stalin, Marx, 
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and Malenkov. Wells notes that Gantt, 
Masserman, and Liddell are working in 
the Pavlovian experimental tradition, 
but he discounts their work because 
they have tended to exclude Pavlov’s 
theories. 


y book contains an amazing num- 
ber of politically flavored statements 
which have no essential relation to 
Pavlov’s theories, and which can only 
hinder any sound appraisal of these 
theories. Thus, at one point we read: 
developed a profoundly ma- 
terialist and dialectical science of higher 
nervous activity, but he was not a con- 
scious dialectical materialist. Much less 
was he an historical materialist. He was 
not a Marxist. Therefore there are gaps 
in his theory of the development of the 
higher nervous processes” (p. 74). 
Elsewhere the author speaks of ‘“an- 
tagonism on the part of the dominant 
class in our society toward Pavlov’s 
teachings,’ which he attributes largely 
to “the threat these teachings pose to 
an essential pillar of class rule” (p. 
80). And we read that, whereas in the 
Soviet Union “capitalism has been elim- 
inated, and Pavlovian science has tri- 
umphed ... in the United States 
“imperialism puts ever more reaction- 
ary demands on psychology” (p. 213). 


“Pavlov 


One aspect of current Soviet psychi- 
atry, as described by Wells, is positively 
dismaying. The first task of the Soviet 
psychiatrist, it seems, is to determine 
whether a prospective patient is suf- 
fering from mental illness, or from 
ideological, social, and political errors. 
Whereas Pavlovian psychiatric 
ment is indicated for the 
education by 
trade unions, 
munist Party 
for the latter. 


treat- 
former, re- 
mental hygiene agencies, 
schools, and the. Com- 
is held to be appropriate 


Since the author extolls the current 
Soviet emphasis on Pavlov, and _at- 
tempts to tie together the methodologi- 
cal and philosophical implications of 
Pavlov’s theories and of Marxism, it is 
well for the reader to keep in mind the 
general history of the official Soviet at- 
titude toward Pavlov. While the Soviet 
government generously supported Pav- 
lov’s research in the latter years of 
his life, after his death there ensued a 


marked de-emphasis of his contribu- 
tions. This was all suddenly reversed 
in an edict of 1950, in which Pavlov’s 
work was in effect declared to be clas- 
sic, and hence above criticism (G. 
Razran, CP, 1957, 2, 93-101). Since 
that time, at least several scientists have 
been bitterly denounced for allegedly 
anti-Pavlovian and it has 
been required that all research be ac- 
cording to the Pavlovian canon (I. Lon- 
don, Science, 1951, 114, 227-233;71952, 
116, 23-27). 


Waa Pavlov’s theories are no 


longer accorded a very wide acceptance 
—except in the Soviet Union—they are, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, more 
than historical curiosities. Many of his 
conceptions—like the conceptions of 
such dominant figures of yesteryear as 
Herbart, Janet, McDougall, and Tro- 
land—have in 
stimulate 


tendencies, 


them the potential to 
fruitful ideas in the context 
of today’s psychology. Pavlov’s general 
theories—of inhibi- 
tion, concentration, irradiation, and the 


cortical excitation, 


like—essentially comprise a psychoneu- 
rological brain model. They could thus 
be compared with the models proposed 
by Koehler, Hebb, McCulloch and Pitts, 
and others. 

In this book, however, no such com- 
parisons are made. Rather, the book is 
written as if Pavlov’s views were gos- 
pel rather than hypotheses, and as if 
these views were based upon detailed 
physiological knowledge of how the 
brain functions rather than upon infer- 
ences as to how it might function. And 
throughout most of the book the au- 
thor uses the 
“higher nervous 


terms 


“physiological 
processes,’ and “‘cor- 
tex” in a manner which may suggest to 
the naive that much is 
where, in fact, little is known. 
Wells obtained his PhD in 1949 at 
Columbia, in the field of philosophy. 
His two previous books are Process and 
Unreality and Pragmatism: Philosophy 
of Imperialism. Psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists are not likely to be favorably 
impressed by his book. If they are in- 
terested in Pavlov’s views, they would 
do better, in this reviewer’s opinion, to 
go directly to Pavlov’s works, transla- 
tions of which are now widely available. 


reader known 
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logical and sociological variables. It offers one of the first systematic investigations of 
the impact of consensus on role definition, and gives a penetrating treatment of con- 


formity to expectations. 1958. 379 pages. $8.75. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING: 


Theory, Technique, and Cases 


By ROBERT L. KAHN, and CHARLES F. CANNELL, both of the University of 
Michigan. Based on psychological theory and actual case studies in several fields, this 
book develops principles and techniques of interviewing. It treats the interview as an 
interactional process, offering a psychological analysis of the contribution of both the 
interviewer and respondent. Techniques by which distorting influences can be elimi- 


nated are tully described. 1957. 368 pages. $ 


GAMES AND DECISIONS: 


Introduction and Critical Survey 


4.495. College edition ai iwwatlable. 


By R. DUNCAN LUCE, and HOWARD RAIFFA, both of Harvard University. This 


is the first book to survey the central ideas and results of game theory and related de- 
cision making models without making extensive use of mathematical detail. Integrat- 
ing recent developments, it describes the mathematical attempts to deal with such 


yroblems as value (or utility), subjective probability, conflict of interest (game theory) 
; 


509 pages. $8 
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